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LITERARY 


Reminiscences 


When I begin to meditate 

Upon things that are over and past, 
I always think of Needham first 

And think of Needham last. 


But the chief place in my meditations 
Is held, as you will see, 

By Needham’s dear old High School, 
Class of Nineteen hundred and three. 


For when these now stately seniors 
Were sophmores so gay, 

A little maiden joined their ranks, 
With them awhile to stay. 


They at once named her “ Dickey,” 
And “ Dickey” it is even now, 

But although she was little she managed 
To get into more than one row. 


Funny things happened in that class, 
Funny—while there was fun, 

But the after effects were often such 
As to make the shivers ru-n-n-n. 


I remember the time poor Lobster and Smith 
Over a sugar cake fought— 

The fight grew hot and hotter, 
Till at last we refuge sought. 


Then in the midst of this hubbub, 
I, from my post behind the door, 

Beheld the noble form Smith 
Stretched prone upon the floor. 


But soon—yea very soon—there came 
An end to all our fun, 

For when our hilarity was at its height, 
“ Fletty’’ came up on the run. 


We were suddenly transformed into angels, 


a 


Meekly listening, while he showed us our 


wrong ; 
** Sot on” was the general verdict, 
After dear “ Fletty ” had gone. 


And then, I recall how once a week, 
Our hearts with anguish were wrung, 

Nor did we recover for half an hour 
After the boys had sung. 


But later we always had our revenge, 

And when the end of our hour arrived, 
We always came out wondering 

If all the boys had survived. 


For the ‘“‘ Queen of Hearts’ tremulous trebble 


Combined with the “ Lamb’s ” sweet alto, 
Made angelic sounds, strains seldom heard, 
By us mortals on this earth below. 


But things have changed since those days; 
Only seven of that class remain, 

These seven are growing distinguished, 
And winning honor and fame. 


Let me see! Can I describe them? 

Ah! Yes, I remember each one; 
Here they are as I remember them, 

In the year Nineteen hundred and one, 


First of all came ‘‘ Puggy,” 
Whose wit did never fail ; 

Her hair was dark, and braided in 
An awfully cute wee pig-tail. 


Her eyes were brown and sparkled 
Like sun on the deep blue sea; 

Her nose slightly tilted upward, 
Became her charmingly 


She had a friend named Florence, 
A regular heart rouser, 
Admired by all, but chiefly 
By golden-haired, blue-eyed Bowser. 


The last of this trio of maidens, 
Was Alice, Queen of *‘ Harts,” 
Not very tall—nay, rather small 
But her eye, a coquetish glance darts. 
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But to come to the boys who are left,— 

“ Phil” and “ Donny,” “ Gilly ” and “ Bant;’ 
They are so handsome and clever, 

That do them justice in words, I can’t. 


“Donny and “ Gilly ” are both jolly chaps, 
“Phil ” holds his head rather high ; 

I remember he used to be a great chum 
of “ Bant ”’—-who is small, but—“ O, my.” 


Well, as I have exhausted my time, 

And you have enough of this babble heard, 
I will “ ring off,” with best wishes 

From your old pal—“ Dickey Bird.” 


HELEN BEEVOR DICK. 


[Miss Dick was a member of the class of 1903 dur- 


ing the year 1901.—ED.] 


The Freshmen’s Class Meeting 


Listen my children, and you shall hear 

The greatest event of all the year ; 

It happened in March, Nineteen three. 

On the nineteenth day, up in Room C. 

’Twas the day for class meeting and-all were there, 

Awry as to neckties, uncombed as to hair, 

But the one base deserter who everyone knew 

Once told to his neighbor the things that weren’t true 

There was “ Sliver” and “Rosy” and “ Ving” with 
his smile, 

And “Worcester the Lazy,” who loafs all the while. 

There also was Clamor, so fierce and so high 

That those who asked questions received no reply. 

First the president’s office;—our choice was for 


SWeacse 

W hile one “ Payne-ful” voice words of wisdom did 
speak. 

Through the noise that no one could seem to prevent, ~ 

We elected “‘ Ving " for vice president. 

At first our opinions seemed widely to vary, 

But we soon chose “ Esther” for secretary. 

The treasurer’s office was given to one 

Who may take the money and then cut and run. 

The Library question was brought up by “ Smick,” 

One half past two sounded,—class meeting closed 
quick. 

I think I have mentioned almost everything, 

So I'll just say in closing, “ All over! Ding-Ding!” 

GLaApDys E. POND, ’o6. 


A Fearful Experience 


HE event occurred in one of those 
coal breakers, where a large num- 
ber of boys were employed to sepa- 

rate the coal from the slate. It happened 
just about shutting down time and all the 
boys were eager for the sound of the 
whistle, when a sudden cloud of smoke 
ascended from the lower part of the break- 
er. The boys quickly realized that the 
place was on,fire and a cry of ‘‘ Fire” 
burst along the line. AJl started for the 
side door, the main door being locked, and 
they escaped down the slope. 

In the crowd was a strong young man by 
the name of Derrick. He had already 
reached the door when he heard a faint 
cry 

‘* Derrick, Derrick, don’t leave me!” 

It was the cry of.-his poor crippled friend 
Paul. Vigorously he fought until -he 


reached the spot where Paul was sitting. 

‘* Come on Polly,” he said, ‘* we haven't 
any time to waste.” 

‘¢T can’t, Derrick,” 
‘¢my crutch is gone.” 

At first Derrick thought he would carry 
him, and made the attempt, but his strength 
was not equal to the task, and he was 
forced to set his burden down a few steps 
from the door. He shouted to the boys 
who were going through the door to come 
and help him, but no attention was paid to 
his cries. The the next instant, the great 
door swung to with a crash that sounded 
like a knell in the ears of Derrick, for he 
knew that it closed with a powerful spring 
lock. The crash of the closing door was 
followed by a second burst of flame that 
came rushing and leaping up the chutes, 
while above its roar the boys heard shrill 


was the answer, 
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voices in the village crying, ‘* Fire! Fire!” 

As Derrick and Paul realized that they 
were left alone in the burning breaker, in 
which the heat was now intense, and that 
they were cut off from the stairway by the 
closed ana bolted door, they remained for 
a moment speechless with despair. Then 
Derrick flung himself furiously against the 
heavy door again and again, with a vague 
hope that he might thus force it to give 
way. His efforts were of no avail, and he 
only exhausted hisstrength. Still he could 
not believe but that somebody would open 
it for them, and he would not leave the 
door until tiny flames creeping beneath it 
warned him that the stairway was on fire, 
and that all chance of escape in that direc- 
tion was gone. He tried to make himself 
seen and heard at one of the open windows, 
but was driven back by the smoke. He 
then turned to Paul, who had not uttered a 
single word of fear, though the eager flames 
had approached him so closely that he could 
feel their hot breath and he knew that in 
another minute the place where he sat would 
be surrounded by them. 

As Derrick sprang to his side, with the 
intention of dragging him as far as possible 
from them, he said, ‘* The slope, Derrick. 
If we could only getto the top of the slope, 
couldn’t we somehow escape?” 

‘I never thought of it,” cried Derrick ; 
‘‘we might. We'll try anyhow, for if we 
stay here another minute we shall be 
roasted to death.” , 

Stooping, he lifted Paul in his arms, and 
with a strength born of despair began to 
carry him up the long and narrow way that 
led to the very top of the lofty building. 
He had scarcely taken a dozen steps, and 
was already staggering under his heavy 
burden, when he stumbled and nearly fell 
over some object lying on the floor. It was 
a crutch, Paul’s own crutch; it was so far 
from where they had been working that it 
seemed as if it had been flung there. 

The boy did not pause to consider how 
the crutch came to be where it was, but 
joyfully seized it. Paul used it so well 
that they quickly gained the top of the 
building and stood at the upper end of the 
long slope. 


Derrick and Paul now stood at the head 
of the long slope, looking down along the 
narrow track to the mouth of the mine. 
Suddenly Derrick s eye fell upon an empty 
coal car standing on the very end track of 
the slope, and he cried, ‘* Here's a chance, 
Paul, and our only hope. Get into this car, 
quick as you can.” 

As Paul clambered into the car, Derrick 
sprang to the side where a brass handle 
hung from the wall, and pulled it down 
with all his might. One gong from the 
breaker meant to open the track for the 
mine; two gongs, for the switch to be 
turned for the dump. 

After Derrick had rung the bell a second 
time he sprang back to the empty car. He 
then bade Paul good-by, and started on his 
fearful ride. 

Derrick and Paul had been missed, and 
their eager parents had been standing about 
the switch. As they heard the two gongs 
the switch was quickly turned for the dump. 

Then came a crash of falling walls; out 
of the burst of fire and smoke, down along 
the shining track, shot a thunder-bolt. It 
seemed like a thunder-bolt to the awe- 
stricken spectators, as it rushed out of the 
flames, leaving a long trail of smoke be- 
hind it. In reality, it was a coal car, bear- 
ing in one corner a crouching figure and a 
crutch. At the other end stood Derrick, 
bare headed, with one hand on the brake- 
handle. Down shot the car over the level 
dump. Derrick felt the strength of a young 
giant as he tugged at that brake handle. 
On the very edge of the dump, half a mile 
from the slope, the car stopped, and Der- 
rick sat down beside it, exhausted by the 
terrible strain of the few minutes just past. 

As yet, Derrick could not realize that they 
had escaped; nor did he, until he felt a 
pair of arms thrown about his neck and 
heard Paul's voice saying. 

‘¢ Derrick, you have saved my life, and 
as long as it lasts I will love you.” 

Then Derrick stood up and looked about 
him. A crowd of men and boys were run- 
ning along the top of the dump toward 
them. In another moment they both had 
been placed in the car and rolled back to 
the village. 
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It seemed hours since the fire had started 
and the boys had made a rush for the stwir- 
way. From the time they had stood face 
to face with death at the top of the slope 
and had started that car on its downward 
rush through the flame and smoke, less 
than five minutes had passed, but they 
spanned the space between life and death. 


- When Derrick's mother began to recover 
consciousness, she smiled at the boy whom 
she saw standing by her and said, faintly, 

‘*T’ve had an awful dream, Derrick, and 
I thank God it was only a dream.” 
And Derrick answered, ‘*Amen, mother.” 


— George Slaney, ’ 04. 


An Open Fire 


HAT did yousee?’ said the Boy, 
as a large glowing ember fell and 
burst into a thousand sparks. 

a Oh! I saw as many as seven big tur- 
keys, all steaming and hot, and a hundred 
big, big dolls, with golden hair, dressed in 


pink and blue and white satin dresses,’ and 
the Girl's eyes grew big. 

‘* Hump!” said the Boy. 

A solemn silence followed; the fire 


flickered wantonly. Then came another 


burst of light. 

‘¢ Say, what did you see?” said the Girl. 

‘¢ A big black horse and a shining sword 
and a little pony, all white, and you were 
on the pony. 

‘¢ Oh!” said the Girl. 

And now the Girl watches the fire, and 
sees, — who knows what, not I. But the 
Boy never watches the fire; everything is 
solemn darkness. 


— Winifred R. Thorpe, ’01. P. G. 


A Blacksmith’s Shop 


N a small country town in Maine, one of 
the most interesting places is the ‘*Vil- 
age Blacksmith’s” shop. Some people 

have the idea that a blacksmith’s shop is a 
dirty place; not so in this case. It stands 
apart from any other house, a short distance 
from the dusty country road. A green 
grass plot lies in front of the shop, with a 
broken path across one corner, which the 
blacksmith has made by his daily comings 
and goings. The wagon path that the car- 
riages and wagons have made is not a good 
one. There are deep ruts where the wheels 
go, worn down in the middle by the horses’ 
hoofs, and green grass growing on the two 
ridges which divide the ruts. Large mead- 
ows stretch away towards the right, some 
waving with green corn and some covered 
with grass, while a few cows and sheep 
graze here and there. Towards the left is 
a wood, with many oak trees towering 
above all the others. Away in the distance 


are large hills, making a curved outline 
against the sky. 

The shop itself is not a new building by 
any means; it has been used as a black- 
smiths shop as long as anyone can remem- 
ber. It is a small, brown building, with 
some of its shingles and clapboards off. 
Although it is so old, the yard is always 
kept clean, and is not strewn with old 
wheels and pieces of iron. Just to the 
right of the big door, which is always kept 
open, there is an oak tree which is larger 
than the building and spreads its branches 
all over it, keeping the hot sun off the roof 
in summer. If this oak tree were gone, 
the place would not be so picturesque. 

As you step inside the door, the first 
thing you notice is the big, jovial black- 
smith, with his brawny arms, standing be- 
side the glowing forge. There are two 
horses standing in one corner of the room, 
awaiting their turn, while a youth, who is 
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learning to be a blacksmith, is hammering 
a shoe onto a horse. 

Looking more closely you will see the 
large bellows on one side of the forge, with 
a shaft extending from it to pump air into 
the forge for a draft. A brick chimney 
goes up from the forge through the roof. 
Standing on one side of the forge is the 
blacksmith’s anvil and his large hammer. 
He holds his red hot shoe by a pair of large 
nippers. Hehasa good many of these nip- 
pers of different sizes, and he knows just 
which one he wants for a special piece of 
work Near the anvil stands the shoeing 
vise, which he works with his feet. At one 
side of the forge is a sort of trough full of 
water, which the blacksmith uses to cool 
his irons in. The floor is strewn with old 
rusty horseshoes, and new ones. Tools are 


lying everywhcre,—awls, hammers, screw- 
drivers, nails, and almost every other kind 
of tool. Leaning against the walls are 
wagon wheels and iron hoops. 

As the blacksmith likes chi dren, a few 
small boys are always to be seen watching 
the smith hammer his red hot iron into 
shape, and laughing at the star-shaped 
sparks that fly from the anvil. Small boys 
are not the only ones there, for big boys are 
always interested in the blacksmith s shop. 
Some can be seen there almost any time of 
day. A farmer who is going by will 
usually drop in and smoke awhile, for it is 
always cheery within. The people would 
not know how to describe their town to you 
without the ‘* Village Blacksmith’s” shop. 


M. B. McDowell, ’ 


A Visit to Mammoth Cave 


AMMOTH CAVE which surpasses 
all others in size and grandeur, is 
in the south-eastern part of Ken- 

tucky. The entrance of this wonderful 
cave is reached by a pathway leading 
through the glen of the Green River. At 
this entrance we descend by a rude flight 
of stone stairs. When we reach the bot- 
tom we find that the air has suddenly 
changed. Here we may extend one hand 
towards the entrance and find the tempera- 
ture go degrees, while the other hand is in 
a temperature of 54 degrees. The tem- 
perature of the cave is 54 degrees summer 
and winter, but the means by which the 
air is sterilized has not yet been discovered. 

Our negro guide has provided us with a 
lamp and we follow him into an almost cir- 
cular room, about seventy feet high. This, 
he informs us, is the Rotunda. The 
echoes here are wonderful and our guide 
informs usthat great singers come here pur- 
posely to hear the grand echoes of their 
voices. Here, too, during the war of 1812 
the Americans got their saltpeter with 
which to make their gunpowder. 

From here we follow a wide hall into 
the main cave. This is about sixty feet 


wide and about forty feet high. We pass 
great saltpeter vats and enter a room under 
a beautiful arch. This is known as the 
Church. There are rude stone seats here 
and a gallery running along one side. Re- 
ligious services are sometimes held here, 
and as we pass along we marvel at the 
strange beauty of it all Our guide asks 
us to be quiet and as we listen we hear 
what seems to be the ticking of a great 
clock. This is caused by a single drop of 
water falling every second into a pool. 
Some distance on we find two stone cot- 
tages. These are the remains of those that 
were built here in 1843 and occupied by 
consumptives. Fifteen came to this place 
hoping to be cured. After five months 
they were in perfect health, but when they 
went out three of them died before they 
could reach the hotel, and others were 
nearly overcome by the change of air. 
Next we enter a room about seventy feet 
wide, but we cannot tell how high it is on 
account of the darkness. By the direction 
tion of our guide we seat ourselves upon a 
log, and our lamps are taken away from 
us. Looking up, we see what appears to 
be thousands of twinkling stars We are 
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very much surprised and are told that this 
is the Star Chamber. The stars are made 
by the lights shining on the black ceiling, 
composed of black oxide of maganese. 

We now leave here and follow along an 
avenue until we enter the largest under- 
ground dome in the world. This is called 
the Chief City and is 500 feet across in one 
direction and 280 in another, while the 
height is from 95 to 125 feet. It was in- 
habited by the Indians before the whites 
came, and from here they got most of their 
flint. Other domes are the Gorin’s Dome 
and the Bottomless Pit. 

Gorin’s Dome is the largest of all and 
has two levels—the upper containing large 
columns; the lower a cascade which falls 
from a great height. Six enormous col- 
umns, 80 feet high and 125 feet in diam- 
eter, support one of the circular sides of 
the roof. These are of white limestone, 
coated with amber-colored stalagmites, 
with curtains of the same color. The 
whole resembles an immense, Egyptian 
temple. The Bottomless Pit resembles 
Gorin’s Dome but is smaller. Standing 
on a bridge above it, it is a fearful pit to 
look into. 

Through all parts of the cave are many 
avenues and chambers, many of which are 
not visited. The Corkscrew and Fat 
Man’s Misery are two noted passages. 
The Fat Man’s Misery is only 19 inches 


wide for a distance of 100 feet. It ends in 
the Great Relief and a grand avenue—the 
grandest of the cave. We next look over 
the high, dark cliffs of the Dead Sea, and 
crossing a bridge are at the Echo River. 
Boatmen cross and explore this river and 
tell us that it is 20 feet deep and so clear 
that pebbles can be seen on the bottom. 
Our guide asks us to be quiet while he 
strikes the surface of the water with all 
his strength. We are frightened at the 
terrible sound which follows, but as:it dies 
away it is a sweet, far-a-way song. Next, 
he lightly moves the water and we hear a 
ringing of tiny bells. This lasts thirty 
seconds and during that time we listen, 
spell-bound. We take a greater interest in 
this river when we learn that init are found 
blind fish. They are colorless, and their 
skin on the head is so sensitive that touch 
produces sight, 

On our journey out we pass other won- 
ders and stop at Cleveland’s Cabinet, a 
lofty archway two miles in length. It is 
studded with rosettes, snowy flowers, 
gems, crystal fiowers,—a most beautiful 
sight. Next, we pass through a dome 
known as Rocky Mountains, entering 
Crogham’s Hall. We are told that this is 
one of the ends of the cave. Here we 
gaze, spellbound by the fine sunset. Tak- 
ing one last look we leave the great region 
of silence and wonder and beauty. 

Esther C. Johnson, ’06. 


f 


Little Snow White 


T was midwinter and the snowflakes 
were falling like feathers from the heay- 
ens, as a queen sat sewing at a window 

whose frame was of black ebony. As she 
sewed and watched the snow, she pricked 
her finger with the needle and three drops 
of blood fell uponthe snow. The red and 
white contrasted so beautifully that she 
thought, ‘‘Oh that I had a child as white 
as snow, as red as blood, and as black as 
the ebony frame.” 

Not long after this there came a little 


> 


daughter, whom they called ‘‘Snow White,’ 
and at this time the queen died. 

Within a year the king married a beauti- 
ful woman, who was very proud, and could 
not endure that anyone should be thought 
more beautiful than she. She had a won- 
derful mirror to which she often said. 

‘¢ Little mirror, little mirror on the wall, 
who is the most beautiful person in the 
world?” 

The mirror would answer, 

‘* Queen, vou are the most beautiful.” 
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The queen was satisfied, for she knew 
that the mirror told the truth. 

When little Snow White was seven years 
old, the mirror told the queen that the child 
was a thousand times more beautiful than 
she. At this the queen became very jealous 
and was determined to end the life of the 
little maid. Accordingly, she hired a 
hunter to take Snow White into the forest 
and kill her; but when they reached the 
forest, the child begged so earnestly for 
her life that the hunter’s heart was softened, 
and thinking that she would soon perish, 
he left her. The queen, however believed 
that he had killed her. 

Now the poor little girl was all alone. 
On and on she traveled until at last she 
came to a little house. Within stood a 
little table set with seven plates. Beside 
each little plate was a spoon, knife, and 
fork, and a littlecup. Near the wall seven 
little beds were placed side by side. As 
little Snow White was very hungry, she 
ate a little from each plate, and then, being 
very tired, she lay down in one of the little 
beds. One was too long, the other too 
short, but the seventh was just right. So 
she prayed to God and fell asleep. 

As soon as it was dark, the masters of 
the house, seven dwarfs, came home and 
lighted their little lamps. They saw that 
some one had been there, as everything 
was in disorder. Then the first saw that 
there was a little hollow upon his bed; 
when the seventh looked at his he saw 
little Snow White lying there fast asleep. 
He called the others, who came, crying 
out in amazement, and holding their seven 
little lamps in such a way that the light 
shone upon Snow White. 

‘¢ Gracious heavens!” cried they, ‘* how 
beautiful the child is!” 

They were so pleased that they would 
not wake her up. 

When it was morning little Snow White 
awoke, and was very much frightened 
upon seeing the dwarfs, but they were very 
friendly and asked who she was. 

‘* My name is Snow White,” answered 
she. 

‘¢ How did you happen to come to our 
house?” they asked. 


Then she told them all about her step- 
mother, and how she had wandered on un- 
til she had come to their little house. Upon 
this the dwarfs said: 

‘* Will you be our housekeeper and keep 
everything orderly and clean?” 

‘© Yes,” said Snow White, ‘‘I should be 


glad to.” 
So she stayed with them. All day she 
was alone. Inthe morning they went into 


the mountains to seek for gold, each time 
warning her to look out for her step- 
mother and to Jet no one in. 

One day, the queen, on asking her mir- 
ror the usual question, received the answer 
that she was very beautiful, but that Snow 
White, who was on the mountains with the 
dwarfs, was a thousand times more beauti- 
ful than she. At this the queen became 
very angry and was determined to make 
wa\ with Snow White; so she disguised 
herself as an old woman, went to the hvuse 
of the dwarfs, knocked on the door, and 
cried, 

‘¢ Beautiful wares for sale.” 

Little Snow White, suspecting nothing, 
spoke to the woman and opened the door. 
The woman showed her lacings of all 
colors, and when she had sold her a pretty 
one offered to lace her up. Snow White, 
not at all vexed, allowed her to do so, 
whereupon the woman laced her so tightly 
and so fast that the child ceased to breathe. 
Then the cruel woman said, ‘‘ Now vou 
are no longer the more beautiful,” and 
hastened away. 

Toward evening the seven little dwarfs 
came home; but they were very much 
frightened when they saw Snow White 
lying on the ground, apparently dead. 
They lifted her and loosened the lacing. 
Then she began to breathe, and soon re- 
vived. When they heard the story of the 
old woman they told her that she was no 
other than her step-mother, and warned her 
as before. 

When the cruel woman came home, the 
mirror told her that Snow White, on the 
mountains with the dwarfs, was the more 
beautiful. Then she knew that she had 
not been successful, and so made another 
plan; but when that failed, she was more 
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determined than ever to kill the child even 
if it cost her own life. Accordingly, she 
made avery beautiful apple, which would 
poison one if eaten. This apple could not 
be resisted by Snow White, who ate it and 
fell lifeless as before. The queen laughed 
loudly and said, ‘‘ White as snow, red as 
blood, and as black as ebony. ‘This time 
the dwarfs cannot awaken you.” Then 
the mirror told her. that she was the most 
beautiful person in the world. At this the 
queen was content. 

In the evening when the little dwarfs 
came home and saw Snow White lying 
dead, they tried to revive her, but in vain. 
They placed her upon a barrow and wept 
and wept for three days. They could not 
bear to put her into the black earth, so 
they made her a glass coffin. 

For a long time the child lay in the coffin, 
looking as if she were only asleep. Now 
it happened one day that a king’s son, rid- 
ing in the forest, saw the coffin containing 
the beautiful maiden, and asked the dwarfs 


for it, offering them whatever they wished 
in return. They said they would not give 
it away for all the money in the world. 
Whereupon the prince said he could not 
live without seeing Snow White. When 
he spoke in this way the little dwarfs were 
filled with pity and gave him the coffin. 
As the servants of the prince were carrying 
the coffin away they stumbled over a shrub 
and dislodged the apple groats from the 
throat of Snow White, and she opened her 
eyes. 

‘¢ Where am I ?” she cried. 

The prince answered, *“ You are with 
me,” and told her what had happened. 
‘‘T love you better than anything else in 
the world. Come with me to my father’s 
castle and you shall be my wife.” 

Thereupon, Snow White consented to go 
with him, and not long afterwards their 
wedding was celebrated with great splen- 
dor. 

Ethel M. Jameson, ’04. 


Translated from German. 


How Eppie Changed the Character of Marner 


ND a little child shall lead 
them.” The transforming 
power of human love and sym- 

pathy is very well illustrated in the effect of 
Eppie’s life on Silas Marner. Eppie was 
only two years old when she found her 
way into the lonely miser’s cottage, which 
by the influence of her pure young life, be- 
came the home of a loving father and 
child. 

The first change to be noticed in the 
character of Marner was the restoration of 
his confidence in God and man. On leav- 
ing Lantern Yard, this faith had been 
rudely shaken, because by the drawing of 
lots, which God was supposed to guide, 
Marner was declared guilty of the crime of 
robbery that his friend, William Dane, had 
accused him of. When he arrived in 
Raveloe, therefore, he had little to do with 
the people of that quiet country village. 
But after the coming of Eppie, an almost 


radical change took place, for he always 
took her with him when he went to deliver 
this linen at the farmhouses and Eppie fur- 
nished an almost inexhaustible topic for 
conversation. Thus it came about that, 
mainly through Eppie, Marner was led out 
of his narrow self into the broader life of 
the Raveloe people. 

Again, it was through the unconscious 
influence of Eppie that Silas was induced 
to go back to his old and beloved occupa- 
tion of picking. herbs. From his mother 
he had acquired great skill in the prepara- 
tion of the common herbs, and once saved 
the life of a poor Raveloe woman named 
Sally Oates. For a time this had made © 
him the subject of much interest among the 
people, and if they had not mistaken him 
for a wise man and persisted in applying 
to him for help that he could not give, per- 
haps he would have mingled with them 
more. As it was, he had repulsed them 
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with growing irritation and his life became 
narrower than ever. This was before a 
little golden haired child wandered to his 
door. Now, on the bright, sunny days of 
summer he would take the child out into 
the fields and meadows, where she could 
enjoy her little life among the green grass 
and flowers; then, running to him she 
would show him this or that beautiful 
wonder and ask their names. Silas be- 
came interested once more and explained 
allhe knew about them. Little as it may 
seem, all this tended to change and broad- 
en his character; for while thus occupied 
his thoughts, probably through Eppie’s 
question, would wander back to the Crea- 
tor of all beauty. 

Another great change in Marner’s life 
was the overcoming of his love for gold, 
which had originated with the first pay- 
ment in gold for his work. In those early 
days in Raveloe his life was so dreary that 
the bright, shining faces of the guineas at- 
tracted him. From that time on, this love 


increased, especially as he had no object 
for which to spend it, so that he would 
sometimes weave far into the night in order 
that he might deposit more guineas in the 
hiding place. He even went so far as to 
stint himself in his food, which produced a 
great change in his health and_ personal 
appearance; he became ‘‘so withered and 
yellow that, though he was not yet forty 
the children always called him ‘Old Master 
Marner.’” In short, he was a miser; but 
he was not to possess his gold long, for a 
little while before Eppie’s appearance he 
was robbed. While caring for Eppie he 
nearly forgot about his great loss; for 
Marner had found something else better to 
love, which could love in return. 

Thus from the time of Eppie’s arrival on 
that cold, snowy New Year’s Eve. tll 
sixteen years later, when she married 
Aaron Winthrop, Marner’s character had 
undergone a great, yet silent and un- 
conscious change and largely through the 
influence of the pure life of this little child. 

R. Setdenberg, 05. 


Concentration 


N the hurry ot modern life the success- 
ful men are those, who, as a rule, can 
concentrate their minds upon one 

thing. It is the concentration of energy 


which makes President Roosevelt the 
distinguished statesman, the excellent 
writer, and the daring hunter. In all the 


walks of life a man comes to a time when 
he would give much to be able to concen- 
trate his faculties npon one object, and 
the man who can do this succeeds. 

In the school room it is very interesting 
to note the different degrees of ability to 
concentrate one’s whole power upon his 
work. Some pupils gaze about the school 
most of the time; some alternate between 
studying a few minutes and leaning back 
and doing nothing. With some exceptions 
these scholars do not have satisfactory 
lessons. It is the boy, who, while he is 
studying, studies with his whole energy, 
and then, when he leaves his studies for 
the playground, is just as energetic in 


having a good time, that makes a good 
citizen, and unless some mistortune or 
accident happens, is the one who rises 
above the common level. 

But great as is the necessity of concen- 
tration in the school room, that is only 
one place where it should be observed. 
Take the business man, forinstance. Let 
two persons start in the same business with 
apparently the same chances of success. 
One of them is in his office little; he goes 
hunting, fishing, golfing, wheeling, plays 
tennis, goes sailing or canoeing, stays out 
in the evening very late, reaches his office 
late and leaves early. The other stays in 
his office when he should be there; he is at 
work steadily, has about so much time to 
devote to everything; he is on the spot 
when opportunities happen. It is said that 
Fame knocks at every man’s door at least 
once in a life time. Which man will be at 
home when she knocks? 


The same is true in war. The general 
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who has his forces so placed that he can 
concentrate them rapidly has a great ad- 
vantage over a commander whose forces 
are so placed that they can be collected 
only with great difficulty. Cyrus, one of 
the greatest generals of ancient times, re- 
cognized the fact that his brother’s troops 
were not concentrated and _ hastened his 
march that they might not collect. Caesar’s 
success was due in a great measure to his 


power of concentrating his troops and 
turning all their power to one thing. 
Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated at 
Waterloo because his forces were not 
united. 

These are only a few instances taken 
from different pursuits in life, but they 
help to prove that concentration is one of 
the greatest powers and will continue to be 
so as long as the world exists. 

William Train, 04. 


The Story of a Rain Drop 


66 F you will sit very, very still, Mary,” 
said her mother one evening, ‘‘I 
will tell you the story of a little 

drop of water which used to live in the sea, 

but is now sailing over your head in that 
cloud above you.” 

Mary’s blue eyes grew big with wonder 
as she looked up at the fleecy mass, and 
her mother began. 

‘The rain drop first lived in the Atlantic 
Ocean. It remained there for a long, long 
time. Sometimes it dashed on _ saudy 
beaches, sometimes against rocks, but it 
was often out in the mid ocean with no land 
in sight. 

‘“‘One day, however, as a large wave 
broke and dashed over a'rock, far up on 
shore, the little drop found that it had been 
left on the rock. Soon the sun came out 
from behind a cloud and shone on the 
little drop. Presently it felt avery pecu- 
liar sensation, as if it were growing small ; 
then it felt as if it were rising and greatly 
to its astonishment it found that it really 
was looking down and saw its own home 
far away. At first it was frightened, but 
soon gathered courage for it had been join- 
ed by other drops. It hardly knew that 
they were drops, they were so thin and 
white. After a long ride they came to 
their journey’s end. They found that their 
new home was to be in a cloud. At first 
they didn’t like to sail around, way above 
the:tops of the mountains, but they soon 
became accustomed to it and liked the 
novelty of it. 


‘‘Rain drops are very much like people, 
—they are never satisfied. It took only 
a week for this one to grow tired of its 
home. One day our raindrop and one of 
its acquaintances decided that they would 
leave the cloud at the first opportunity. It 
was not long before they had a chance. 
The very next day, as they were sailing 
over a mountain top, a few drops began to 
fall from the cloud. The little drop and 
its friend immediately followed. They 
were separated in the downward fall, so 
our drop found that it wonld have to do the 
best it could alone. But as it lay among 
the rocks on the top of the mountain, it was 
suddenly pushed off. As it fell, it saw 
that it was closely followed by a few other 
drops. Once or twice it tried to stop itself 
but it was of no use; it was constantly 
hurried on by the drops coming behind. 
Others kept joining them, until there were 
so many that they might be called a stream, 
though a very small one. 

“At last itreached a brook. This seem- 
ed like old times to our little drop, for it 
was continually being dashed against 
stones and falling over waterfalls. Leap- 
ing around like this made it feel very joy- 
ful. However, it soon became tired of 
this and wished for a rest, so it was very 
glad when it came toasmall pond. It 
managed to get out of the current while 
there and floated under some marsh mari- 
gold leaves. 

‘‘The drop had passed many flowers in 
its downward rush, but had never hada 
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chance to examine them. Now it was 
very glad to make an acquaintance with 
some. The marsh marigold told the drop 
its name and was just starting to tell it a 
story, when the little drop was pushed into 
the current by a larger one. After that it 
never stopped until it reached the sea. 
‘*‘As the river grew larger, it flowed 
through more settled country, and at last, 


after flowing through a city, it came out to 
the sea—a welcome sight to the little drop. 
It was greatly surprised to hear a com- 
panion say, ‘‘This is the Pacific.” The 
drop was, however, destined to remain a 
short time in the ocean, for it was only 
about two weeks later when the sun drewit 
up to the clouds again, and to the extent 
of my knowledge it is there now.” 


Ella McDowell. ’06. 


The Maiden’s Scarf 


T was during our last vacation, in Nor- 
mandy, that country where each 
stone has its jegend, each wood its 

mystery. Overtaken by a storm, we had 
taken refuge in the hut of an old shepherd, 
and, picturesquely seated on his great cloak 
which had beentransformed into a cushion, 
we were patiently awaiting the end of the 
shower. 

Nothing was more charming than this 
forced delay in the midst of green fields, 
while great drops of heavy summer rain 
pattered on the leaves of the trees like tiny 
mysterious bells in the hand of some invis- 
ible ringer, «nd the intoxicating perfume of 
new-mown hay filled the air. 

The storm, however, soon cleared away, 
and as a glorious rainbow appeared above 
the forest, across the now clear horizon, 
the old man said, 

‘It is over, ladies, Do you see the 
‘Maiden’s Scarf’ gleaming down there? It 
will soon be fine.” 

‘The maiden’s scarf!” said I in astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘Why yes! the rainbow! We call it the 
‘Maiden's Scarf’ here.” 

And without much coaxing, the old 
shepherd, leaning on his knotted staff, told 
us the following touching story : 

“One beautiful day in summer, a long 
time ago, people were gleaning in the 
‘Maiden’s Field.’ This was a field belong- 
ing in her own right to alord’s daughter, 
and, as she was very good, when the time 
for reaping the ripe grain came, she had 
the sheaves unbound and permitted the 


poor people of the neighboring villages to 
go there to glean. Thus the whole har- 
vest passed into their hands, without a 
single ear going into the granaries of the 
manor. She liked to go and visit the 
laborers, clad in a plain dress of fine wool 
and wearing as her only ornament a white 
silk scarf, striped with the seven colors of 
the rainbow. 

Now, on this day, the sultry air foretold 
a storm. ‘The young lady was in the field 
with the poor people, when suddenly great 
storm clouds rolled up. 

‘Hurry up, my friends,’ she said, ‘you 
have just time to get under cover.’ 

The gleaners scattered. But down at 
the other end, near the hedge, appeared a 
young woman of marvellous beauty, her 
head covered with a veil, like the saints 
one sees on the painted window-panes of 
our church. She was leading by the hand 
a little child, as beautiful as an angel, 
whose golden hair fell in,curls upon his 
snow-white tunic of spun flax. The young 
lady went toward them, and, as it had not 
yet begun to rain, with her sweet, gentle 
voice, she invited them to glean. Then the 
two, mother and child, began gathering 
ears of corn and putting them in a little pile 
at one end of the field. Nevertheless, drops 
of rain began to fall, large as half-crowns, 
and making a great noise on the leaves of 
the trees. Very fortunately, in one corner 
in front of the forest, was a large oak, very 
old and branchy. Under this they took re- 
fuge, for the rain was now falling heavily ; 
thunder rumbled in the distance and light- 
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ning flashed across the sky. As the child 
raised his mother’s veil with his plump 
hand, to shelter his curly head beneath it, 
the lady took off her scarf and, with great 
care, wrapped it about the head and 
shoulders of the pretty little one, upon 
whose forehead she imprinted a kiss. 

But while the mother was smiling sweet- 
ly, the birds began to sing, and mysterious 
voices, so tender and pure that no human 
ear has ever heard the like, filled the air 
with a sweet invisible concert. At the 
same time, the storm abated, the rain 
ceased, and the clouds scattered. Then 
the young lady, who had left her shelter to 
scan the suddenly clear sky, perceived, on 
turning back, that her companion had dls- 
appeared. 

She heard a noise like the fluttering of 
wings, and saw, at the other end of the 
field, in the same place where they had 
appeared, the child and his mother rising 
gently, gently, on white and fleecy clouds, 
surrounded by angels with blue wings and 
cherubim with rosy-pink wings, who were 
all singing a joyful hosanna. The group 
kept rising, rising toward the blue sky. 

At the edge of the horizon, all stopped, 
and as the maiden, who had _ recog- 
nized the Virgin and her child Jesus, knelt 
upon the damp grain in mute admiration, 
the angels began to sing altogether, in a 
loud and very clear tone: 

‘Blessed be! Blessed be the maiden who 
is so helpful to the unfortunate ! Blessed be 
the Field of Charity !’ 

The Virgin held her beautiful hands to- 
ward her with a gesture of benediction; 
then the child took from his head the 
maiden’s scarf and gave the ends of it to 
two cherubim in pink, who flew far away, 


one to the left, the other to the right. 

The scarf, stretching out in the bound- 
less sky, formed a wonderful great arch, 
a heavenly rainbow, under which there 
passed, to the sound of heavenly music, 
soft and sweet as the sighing of the wind 
in the forest, the Virgin and her Son, 
followed by the band of angels with blue 
wings and cherubim with rose-colored 
wings. Then everything disappeared, only, 
when the maid arose, she saw, standing in 
the field, in place of the few remaining 
ears of cut grain, a new harvest, as 
abundant as it was marvellous. The divine 
gleaners’ tiny pile, had by a_ sudden 
miracle, become a great rock so big and 
high that never had anything like it been 
seen in the country. 

The wonderful scarf continued to sparkle 
brightly inthe sky. And now, in memory 
of the good lady, wherever there are gener- 
ous and compassionate souls, the kind Lord 
after a storm, causes the Maiden’s Scarf to 
gleam before the astonished eyes of 
mortals.” 

‘‘But,” said I to the old shepherd, when 
he had finished his story, ‘‘the rainbow is 
older than that, father John! It dates from 
the flood.” 

“Oh yes!” said the old man, shaking 
his hoary head, ‘‘yes, for philosophers 
who read the Bible, and forthe people of 
the country where Noah's Rainbow was; 
but with us in the West, we think the story 
I have just told you very beautiful. We 
firmly believe it, and all of us old folks 
will tell you the rainbow is only the 
Maiden’s Scarf, placed in the sky by the 
Child Jesus, and upheld by two angels of 
the Lord.” 

Florence L. Flewelling, ’03. 


Translated from the French. 


An Incident of the Pearl Fisheries 


aT Gains: Jack, tell us that story 

you have promised so long.” 
The speaker was one of a 

dozen rough looking men gathered around 


a large stove in the grocery store of one of 
our small seaport towns on the New Eng- 


land coast. The men were of the sea 
faring type. Some were old, others 
younger; but all looked many years older 
than they really were, for that is often 
true of those who ‘* go down to the sea in 
ships.” All were smoking; some were 
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reading the papers, others discussing the 
latest arrivals and departures among the 
sailing vessels. As soon as the others 
heard the request, they dropped their pa- 
pers and stories, and looked at a man 
younger than themselves, who up to this 
time had been lost in gloomy meditation. 

«Well, comrades,” he said, ‘‘it was 
like this. I was employed last year by a 
syndicate of New York men who intended 
to do pearl fishing on a large scale. For- 
merly they had employed native divers, 
and much time had been lost by the fre- 
quency with which they had to come to the 
surface. The owners of the ‘ Yankee 
Anne’ had fitted her up in first class style 
for a trip to eastern waters. To change 
the method of fishing, they had supplied 
light diving suits, with the necessary ap- 
paratus. 

We had been fishing off Matura, Ceylon, 
for a few weeks, with great success. On 
the day when the incident happened, all 
hands had gone ashore to enjoy a holiday, 
leaving Dick Trunnel and myself in charge 
of the ship. As a recompense, we were to 
do a little fishing on our own account. 
Dick promised to pump if I would go 
down. About noon I put on my diving 
suit and was soon at the bottom. My luck 
was good, and I was about to pull the rope 
to ascend, when—crack! I felt my right 
foot clamped as in a vise. The shock threw 
me forward, wrenching my hand-spike 
from my hand and throwing it at some 
distance. For fifteen minutes I tried to 
draw my leg out of the clam which I had 
been unfortunate enough to step on. If he 
enjoyed my heavy lead boot, I am sure I 
didn’t his clutch. When I found I couldn’t 


get my foot out, I looked around for my 
hand-spike. There it lay, only six inches 
beyond my reach! 

While trying to get this, a shadow passed 
near me. On looking up I was horrified 
to see one of those big snapping turtles, so 
common to warm waters, close to my air 
pipe. One shutting of those jaws over 
that rubber tubing would drown me like a 
ratinatrap. I could not move to get my 
spike and had no means of defense. Now 
my enemy would go up a little, then come 
down, all the time smelling of the pipe. 
I at last made one desperate pull to free 
my foot, just as the turtle made a dive for 
my helmet. I felt his jaws close over the 
helmet nut, and his weight bear me down. 
The combined force pulled the clam up, 
and in a moment I had my hands on 
the spike. Then came the fight. The 
turtle held on like grim Death, while I 
jabbed him until the water was red with 
blood. Dick seemed to know there was 
trouble, for he jerked the rope to pull me 
up. I replied, and slowly turtle and all 
rose to the top. 

Dick told me afterwards it was the great- 
est shock he had ever had, when he saw 
a big turtle appear in place of my helmet. 
Before I could climb aboard the turtle had 
to be chopped of with a hatchet. This 
ended our fishing for that day. For nearly 
two weeks I was on the sick list with a 
badly sprained leg. and when I was on 
deck avain we were on our homeward way. 
Since that experience I have never cared 
to visit the depths below, and if any of 
you care to come to the house, I will show 
you the helmet I wore, with the turtle’s 
head still attached.” 

Pee W ee 


Studies in Clouds 


NE beautiful summer morning, 
O when the sky was clear and bright, 
I. was sauntering slowly through a 

long green avenue of trees, with my hands 
clasped behind me, gazing dreamily at the 
sky and glancing at the fleecy clouds as 
they calmly sailed along the heavens. For 


a time I scarcely noticed any one in parti- 
cular, until at last a very beautiful one, 
curled into a fantastic shape, appeared to 
stop for a time directly over my head. 
Slowly, very slowly, the faint outline of 
an almost snow white scene appeared in the 
cloud, as if carefully traced by an unseen 
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hand. At last the figure of a large beauti- 
ful white charger loomed up, clear and 
distinct. His noble head was held erect, 
the widely extended nostrils sniffed the air 
angrily and his fore feet were raised aloft. 
On his back sata young knight, dressed 
from head to foot in pale gray armor, draw- 
ing back defiantly with his right hand a 
glistening sword, with which he was 
about to strike to earth a hideous looking 
beast, with most horrible claws and fangs, 
crouching beside the horse. I held my 
breath with eager expectation. How 
wouldit end? Suddenly, as mysteriously 
as the vision had come, it slowly faded 
from my view—and though I tried again 
to get the faintest glimpse of it, all was in 
vain. The white cloud moved swiftly on, 
as if to make up for lost time. 

Glancing to the west, I saw approaching, 
accompanied by arumbling sound, a huge 
black cloud, looking so heavy and ugly 
that I wondered how it could keep from 
tumbling head first out of the heavens. 
Nearer and nearer it came rumbling along, 
as if it were a huge boulder tumbling down 
hill. Suddenly a vivid streak of chain 
lightning flashed across it, as if a curtain 
were being hastily torn aside to give just 
one hurried glimpse of a scene most wierd 
and awful. It was that of a drear and 
lonely glen, overshadowed by tall, shaggy 
green trees, through which the light of day 
could scarcely pierce, and of a deep black 
stream splashing along over the cold gray 
stones. Stealthily wending her way along 


was an old hag, bent, withered, and aged, 
grumbling hoarsely as she crept along, 
and now and then sounding the ground, 
upon which she walked, with her cane. 
Then the gap in the cloud quickly closed ; 
the rain which had fallen unnoticed now 
came down in torrents, and I saw no more 
of this frightful picture. 

It was late in the afternoon when | next 
resumed my studies in clouds, whose fan- 
tastic shapes held for me a strange fascina- 
tion. The sun was slowly sinking to rest 
beneath the horizon, flushing the western 
sky with a beautiful blending of colors. 
In one part were grouped several small, 
fleecy clouds, radiant with the reflection 
of the setting sun. At first they looked 
like other clouds, but as I watched them 
carefully, one of the prettiest of pictures 
formed in the curling mass. It was that 
of a shepherdess and her sheep. She was 
tall and fair, dressed in a crimson and 
black suit, and in her hand she held a 
crook. As she reclined on a mossy bank 
idly watching the little brook as it babbled 
along at her feet, she made avery pleasing 
picture. 

In the hazy distance one could see the 
sheep, grazing quietly in the fertile mea- 
dow. Above them the sky was tinged 
with the faintest pink, and all around was 
fresh and green. The scene was that of 
spring. Just as the sun, like a ball of fire 
sank from view, the picture grew fainter 
and fainter, till it finally faded away, like 
the dying embers in the grate. 

Ethel M. Jameson, ’O4. 


A Ghost Story 


NCE upon a time there lived in 
© the village of R— a family by 
the name of Putnam. This family 
consisted ot Mr. and Mrs. Putnam, their 
little son, Jack, and his small sister, Jill. 
Now Jack was a very brave young man 
of the advanced age of eight and a half 
years, while his sister was a poor, timid 
child of seven. Jack tried his best to teach 
his sister not to fear rats and mice and such 


things. Of course, he himself would 
never think of being afraid of anything, 
but he considered girls ‘‘fraid-cats.” 

Now it happened that Jack had a big 
cousin Frank, who was not so deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of Jack’s bravery as 
Jill was, and who sometimes devised plans 
for startling this young man. Ofttimes, 
much to Master Jack’s disgust, these plans 
were successful. On Hallowe’en, Jack’s 
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bravery deserted him, and although this 
was not the result of a direct plan on 
Frank’s part, still he was somewhat respon- 
sible for it. 

Jack and Jill had been invited to a Hal- 
lowe’en party at the home of one of their 
friends. ‘Their parents allowed them to go 
and entrusted them to Frank’s care. At 
the proper time the two set out in Frank’s 
company tor the party. Naturally, Jack 
was somewhat indignant to think that he 
was not allowed to go alone. He had to 
put up with Frank’s company on the way, 
but determined to dispense with it on the 
return home. So when they came in sight 
of their destination he said as calmly as he 
could. 

**T thank you very much for bringing us, 
Frank, but please don’t take the trouble to 
come after us. I don’t know what time we 
shall want to leave.” 

“Oh! P’djust as soon come as not; it’s 
no trouble,” answered Frank, ‘‘I won’t 
mind waiting a little while for you, if you 
are not ready to go when I come for you.” 

Then Jack could restrain himself no 
longer. He burst forth indignantly. 

“T don’t want you to come! I won’t go 
with you! I’m not afraid of anything. I 
want to take Jill home all alone.” 

‘‘All right, spit-fire,” replied his cousin, 
‘only look out when you come through the 
woods. Folks say they have seen a 
ghost of a man leading a cow in there.” 

‘sPooh! I ain’t afraid. Don’t bother 
about me.” Jack spoke bravely, but his 
heart sank at the mention of a ghost. 

So it was decided that Jack and Jill 
should go home alone. They went to the 
party and enjoyed themselves playing and 
talking. After supper, the lights were put 
out and all the children seated themselves 
on the floor about the open fire-place, 
where they roasted nuts and listened to 
ghost stories. After a while, one of the 
older girls began to tell a story of a man 
who once lived in the town. She said that 
he used to have a beautiful white heifer, of 
which he was very proud. One Hal- 
lowe’en, on hearing a disturbance in the 
barn, he went out to see what the matter 
was. He entered the big barn door just in 


time to see a hideous figure in white, with 
a heavy chain that glittered like gold about 
his waist, leading off his pet heifer. The 
heifer’s horns had been changed till they 
glittered like the chain about the ghosts’ 
waist; her hoofs and the tip of her tail 
were the same; and when she opened her 
mouth, it seemed like a great red cavern, 
out of which issued tongues of fire. The 
white figure heard the man come in and 
turned towards him, saying with a ghastly 
leer, 

‘* Too late! too late !” 

Just at this exciting point in the narrative, 
their hostess treated them to more cake and 
candy, so they did not hear the end of the 
adventure. The part they had heard, how- 
ever, made a deep impression on Jack’s 
mind, and he began to wish that he had 
not forbidden Frank to come for them. But 
when a little later, the other children bade 
good-night to their host and hostess, he 
put on a brave face and started out. 

He got along very well until he came to 
the woods. Then he began to be fright- 
ened. At every rustle of the leaves he 
would jump and look about him. Jill, al- 
though much afraid, kept up a show of 
bravery, saying to Jack every now and 
then: 

‘¢That’s nothing, Jack. We'll get home 
all right without being hurt.” 

This did not comfort the little fellow 
much, and he kept on watching for some- 
thing terrible. Once he saw a great white 
thing in the road some distance in front of 
them, and his heart rose in his throat at the 


sight. How could he get past that great 
white monster? He called Jill’s attention 
to it. She stopped short and stared at it 


for a moment, then burst into a startled 
laugh. 

«That is nothing but the moonlight 
shining through the trees,” she cried. And 
so it proved to be. 

With much trembling they succeeded in 
getting safely through the woods, but even 
then their troubles were not over. Near 
the gate of the first house they came to was 
a tall something clad in white, and near it 
—a white cow. This was no moonlight 
illusion. The children stood still where 
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they were. The white thing bent towards 
them with a low moan, then with another 
moan it bent towards the cow. Thereupon 
the cow slowly raised her head, and moved 
with measured tread towards the children. 
With a shriek they turned and ran, only to 
see just behind them a man. They would 
have been frightened at this any other 
time, but now they hailed him with joy. 
As they approached him, it proved to be 
Frank, who, thinking that they might be 
afraid on the homeward journey, had fol- 
lowed just behind them. He pretended to 
be much surprised to see them, and asked 
what they were running away from home 
for. They told their story and pointed to 


A Tragedy of 


the cow, which had stopped still when they 
began to run, and to the white object. 
Frank laughed and said that the cow was 
Farmer Porter’s old Jersey, as harmless an 
animal as could be found anywhere. The 
white object turned out to be a sheet which 
had blown from the line up against a clump 
of willows, and the creaking and groaning 
were only the sounds made by the wind as 
it swayed the branches to and fro and 
whistled through the leaves. The children 
were very glad of Frank’s company the 
rest of the way home, and it was a long 
time before Jack wanted to go out alone 
after dark again. 


Florence L. Flewelling, ’03. 


the South Seas 


N the toth of September, 1731, a 
solitary ship was ploughing the blue 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean off 

a lonely part of the coast of Africa. It was 
a dreary day; the air was cold and damp, 
and the sky was overcast by heavy dark 
clouds, which broke in the west, disclos- 
ing the blue sky and allowing the rays of 
the afternoon sun to break through, tipping 
their ragged edges with gold. A soft light 
wind was blowing and the ship was slowly 
yet steadily moving through the long, even 
swells. She was a merchantman return- 
ing from the east, richly laden with ivory 
and silks which had been bought in that 
distant land. Broad bowed, square rigged 
she was and weighed about five hundred 
tons. 

A few hours later there loomed upon 
the horizon the masts of a second craft, a 
vessel of a far different type. Her tall, 
sloping masts were crowded with canvas, 
while her hull hardly showed above the 
waves at so great a distance. This queer 
ship headed for the merchantman, her long 
narrow hull gliding through the water like 
a snake. No man was on her decks; no 
flag was at her mast-head; her sides, of a 
jet black, were unmarred by cannon-port 
or decoration. 

Suddenly there unfurled at the mast- 


head of this craft a flag. It represented no 
country, no company, no club. Its field of 
spotless black was broken at the centre by 
a skull and crossbones of glaring white. 
It was a flag but too well known, the ‘Jolly 
Roger,” the flag of piracy. When this 
appeared against the clouded sky, the 
Indiaman turned its course and crowding 
on all possible canvas, made a noble effort 
to escape. It was useless. The low, nar- 
row hull of her pursuer slipped through 
the dark waves like a shadow. 

A great change came quickly over the 
pirate. Its black sides were blurred for a 
moment. Then there appeared a line of 
gaping ports, from which protruded a row 
of grim, black-mouthed cannon. A mo- 
ment later and they had hurled half aton of 
solid shot into the quivering hull of the 
fleeing vessel, stretching half her crew 
lifeless upon the decks and bringing her 
to a standstill. ; 

The ships closed together. A hand to 
hand fight ensued. It lasted but a mo- 
ment. A half hour later the buccaneer hoist- 
ed her sails and departed on its unknown 
course. As the shadowy hull of the free- 
booter disappeared in the gloom, a faint 
light broke from the motionless hull 
of the plundered merchantman. It grew 
until the black waters of the silent ocean 
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seemed capped with fire for miles around. 

Suddenly a fearful report, like a clap of 
thunder, burst upon the still night, followed 
by a horrible hissing. The light from the 
burning ship suddenly went out and the 


dark night concealed all from view. 

As the moon broke through a rift in the 
clouds, it shone down on those calm tran- 
quil waters, bathing them in a strange 
unhallowed light. 


Frank W. Zirngiebel, ’05. 


The New School Teacher 


T was a known fact, among the people 
of Springville, that they must have 
another teacher. They hoped that he 

or she, whoever it happened to be, would 
either be ugly or too old to attract much of 
the attention of the older girls or boys. 
Springville seemed to be fated to have 
pretty young teachers, who, for some 
reason or other, taught only one year. The 
people were tired of the everlasting chang- 
ing and now wanted a permanent one. 

School opened on a fine day in Septem- 

ber. The pupils started early, anxious to 
see what the new teacher was like. Some 
of the girls said that they knew that she 
would be just lovely, because they had 
seen her at the post office and she looked 
as if she did not know how to scold. Ned 
Brown, a tall lanky fellow who never got 
along well with the teachers, declared that 
she would be just like the rest of ’em, blue 
eyes, curly hair and a weak voice that 
could not scare a fly, and he knew very 
well that she would stay only a year. 

They reached the school house, went in, 

and, to their surprise, saw at the desk a 
girl not more than nineteen years of age, 
looking at them out of large blue eyes 
which seemed to say, ‘‘I’ve come to stay. 
You can’t frighten me away even though 
some of you are larger than I am.” She 
was of medium height and although not 
handsome, she was bright and attractive 
looking. Her ambition was to obtain a 
college education and in order to do it she 
must first earn some money. School teach- 
ing seemed attractive, and as the Spring- 
ville school was the first offered she took it 
willingly. 

The first half year which Miss Vale 

taught in Springville was nota very happy 


one. It seemed sometimes as if she must 
give up. Shecould no more manage those 
great fellows than she could manage a 
runaway horse. She tried hard and al- 
though some of the boys would like to have 
behaved better, they had to follow the 
leader or get into serious trouble. The 
leader was John Smith. He was a fine 
manly looking fellow, not only leader in 
mischief in school, but also in all other 
mischief in the town. He was about 
twenty-one years of age, the only son of 
the wealthiest farmer in Springville. 
Although he had been through all the 
lower grades of the school once and the 
upper three grades twice, he thought he 
would try it again. He did not come so 
much to study as to annoy the teacher. 
John never seemed happy except when 
bothering someone or something. His 
father had long ago become discouraged 
about him and had decided to let him 
have his own way, for he knew that 
sometime before long he would see his 
folly and then he would settle down to 
business. 

If the spring vacation had not come when 
it did Miss Vale would surely have had 
to give up, for John was getting to be 
more than she could stand. Morning after 
morning she came and found her desk dis- 
arranged and the pupils’ books strewn about 
the floor. One day when she had intend- 
ed to give an examination in arithmetic, 
the slates and pencils had mysteriously 
disappeared. Nothing daunted, she went 
to her desk to get pencils and paper, when 
to her amazement, she found all the draw- 
ers locked, and the keys nowhere to be 
seen. She well knew who had done it but 
she also knew that it would be useless to 
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say anything aboutit. This wasthe last 
day of the term, and when she leit she did 
not know whether she would ever return or 
not. 

After two weeks’ vacation, however, she 
did return, seemingly in very bright spirits. 
Things went on just as they had before 
or, if anything, a little worse than ever. 
The poor disheartened teacher endured it 
for about a week; one morning, when she 
had called the class to order three times al- 
ready and the room remained just as noisy 
as if she had been talking to the bare walls, 
she sat right down and cried before the 
whole school. This was a new experience 
for the pupils; especially the boys did not 
know what to make of it. 

All her scoldings and threats had not 
frightened John Smith in the least; in fact, 
they had seemed to urge him on. But her 
tears actually frightened him, and then and 
there he decided to help the teacher instead 
of annoying her. Therefore when school 
was over he called the boys together and 
told them all to come down to his house 
after school, for he had something to say 
to them. They could not imagine what he 
was going to say, but nevertheless they 
went, and this is what he did say: 

‘‘Now look here, boys, I’m not fooling 
either, if any one of you do anything 
to bother Miss Vale again this year you will 
find yourself in trouble and you all know 
what that means from previous experience. 
You may go now, but remember what I 
have said and look out.” 

They all heard and understood just what 


John had said, and it was a different school 
that Miss Vale taught the rest of that week. 
The change took place so suddenly that 
she did not know what to make of it. 
What surprised her most was the change 
in John Smith. He who had been like a 
roaring lion before was now almost as gentle 
asalamb. The last half of the year pass- 
ed pleasantly away, and at the close of the 
term, Miss Vale found herself wondering 
whether she was glad or sorry that school 
had closed. Before she went away she 
made a solemn promise to return next term. 

About two weeks after school closed, 
a pretty little cottage was built in the field 
joining the house of John’s father and 
Strange to say, no one, not even John, 
knew to whom it belonged. Anyway, it 
was a neat little cottage, and about the 
middle of August it was all furnished, 
ready to be occupied. 

Towards the last of August John made 
avery unexpected visit to Jackson City. 
That was where Miss Vale lived. No one 
thought it strange that John had gone 
away, because he was always a restless 
fellow and had often gone off suddenly 
before. This time John stayed away only 
two weeks, a short time for him, and he 
did not come back alone, The new 
cottage was occupied at once on his return, 
and although Miss Vale came back to 
Springville as she had promised, she did 
not come back to teach. As for John, he 
he has already found out his folly, as his 
father said he would. He is now a thor- 
ough business man. 


Grace M. Maloney, ’04. 
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GEO. W. SOUTHWORTH, PRINTER, CHRONICLE OFFICE, NEEDHAM, 


AO all students and former grad- 


V eg uates of the Needham High 
School and to all those inter- 
DN ested in its welfare we extend 
a cordial greeting. From the fact that the 
Advocate is published but once a year and 
at this time, it is necessarily an outline of 
the year’s work, a representative of the 
truest and best of that which is going on in 
theschool. It has for its scopea year’s hap- 
penings. We have made no radical change 
in the publication this year from that of 
other years. Buta large amount of time 
has been spent by the editors, and we place 
before you what we have been able to col- 
lect for the 1903 Advocate. 
4 
At the beginning of the Fall Term we 
welcomed as teachers, Mr. Harold W. 
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Loker, Miss Blanche S. Jacobs, and Miss 
Ellen E. Shaw. Mr. Loker and Miss Ja- 
cobs were old friends, but Miss Shaw was 
a stranger to us. 
stranger long, for in a very short time she 
won the hearts of the scholars and has kept 
them ever since. We have enjoyed the 
work with the teachers this year very 
much. 


However she was nota 


oa 

To further aid the scholars this year the 
teachers have each been in the building one 
afternoon a week, either for extra work or 
to hear lessons lost through absence. Miss 
Shaw has been at the building on Tuesday, 
Miss Jacobs on Wednesday, Mr. Loker on 
Thursday. 


oa 


It is rumored that next year we are to 
have a new teacher in addition to those we 
have now; and that a full four years’ com- 
mercial course will also be added, includ- 
ing type-writing and short-hand, of which 
the class of 1907 will be the first to receive 
the benefit. 

oa 

The question has often been asked why 
the flag does not wave over the N. H.S. 
We should like to say if any patriotic or 
benevolent person would present the school 
with a flag, we would see that the state 
law is obeyed. 


a 


Every Thursday, at the sixth period, 
during the Fall and Spring Terms, the As- 
sembly Hall has rung with the voices of 
our young orators. For some unknown 
reason, declamations were omitted during 
the Spring Term. We do not think it 
necessary to say whether we were glad or 
sorry. 
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The new closets in both the Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories have proved to 
be of great use. The apparatus has been 
kept in better condition, and thus the pu- 
pils have been able to do better work. 
New apparatus has also been added and the 
Science Course is improving. 


oa 


On December 18, 1902, we spent the 
evening with Handel, under the direction 
of Mrs. C. A. Marsh, our instructor in 
music. We had with us that evening Mr. 
Parmelee of Boston, and Miss Adah Fuller 
of Needham, as soloists. Miss Ellen J. 
Butler, ’04, and Miss Florence L. Flewel- 
ling, 03, read papers on the life and com- 
positions of Handel. There were musical 
numbers by Miss Margaret Alexander, ’o4, 


and by the school. These with one excep- 
tion were composed by Handel. Mrs. 
Marsh read a few anecdotes about his life. 
A very enjoyable evening was passed, and 
the many friends present expressed their 
appreciation. We wish to extend to Mrs. 
Marsh our gratitude for her kindness and 
patience in drilling us. 

4 
"Tuesday evening, May 19, 1903, the 
Needham Deutscher Verein gave a Ger- 
man comedy, entitled ‘‘Eine Kranke Fam- 
ilie,” for the benefit of the N. H. S. 
Twenty-five dollars was handed to the prin- 
cipal for new books in the reference 
library. We extend our thanks to the 
Deutscher Verein and to Mrs. Berthold for 
assisting us in this way. 


Resolutions 


Whereas, God in his. infinite wisdom, has 
removed from our midst our friend and as- 
sociate, Caleb Francis Craft, and 

Whereas, The intimate relation held dur- 
ing so long a time by him with the mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association, makes it 
fitting that we record our appreciation of 
him; therefore be it 

Resolved, That by his departure we lose 
a faithful and efficient member, and his 
loss will be keenly felt by every member of 
the association. 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt 


sympathy to the family of the deceased in 
this hour of bereavement, and express our 
sorrow in the loss of our esteemed friend 
and associate. 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolutions 
be sent to the bereaved family, entered in 
our records, and published in the High 
School Advocate, the Needham Chronicle 
and the Needham Recorder. 

E. As... SUTTON, 

ARTHUR HANKs, 

Joun L. Twice, 
Committee. 


In Memoriam, 
HELEN READE TOMPSON, 
N. H. S. IQOT. 

Born November 17, 1883, 
Died June 6, 1903. 
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LOCALS 


oD 


DEPARTMENT EDITORS —-BEULAH ATKINS, ’03; 


MAURICE L. BULLARD, ’04 ; 


FRANK ZIRNGIEBEL, ’05 ; 


ESTHER JOHNSON, ’06. 


‘¢Here’s another.” 


Miss J—, (in English History): 
Whom did George IV. marry?” Miss S—, 
05: ‘*He married a lady.” 


The ‘‘Nanny Goats” is a new Gallic 
tribe, which Miss H—, ’o5, has discovered 
in Ceesar. 


H—, ’o5, (reading English): ‘* Lord 


Marmion sat on his hand.” 


T—, ’o4, (translating): ‘* Hector qui 
redit exuvias ”—‘*‘ Hector who was coming 


back spoiled.” 


Ask Mr. L— how to circumscribe a cir- 
cle in a regular polygon. 


Miss S—, (in chemistry): ‘* Miss J—, 
from what standpoint do you reason that?” 
Miss J—, ‘04, ‘‘ From the standpipe of 
water.” 


It seems as though the ‘* Foot and 
mouth” disease has taken hold of the pu- 
pils in N. H. S. for some of the freshmen 
seem to be losing their voices. 


Miss J—, (to English II): “ To hear 
some of you read is most painful.” Bul- 
lard, ’04, with smiles and blushes, ‘* No 
more painful than to read it.” 


Ask Willie Boy, ’o4, if he ever saw a 


valentine ! 


Miss J—, (in German II.): ‘‘ Master 


C—, ‘*Go on.” C—, ’o4; ‘I just did 
that far.” 
Miss H—, ’o5, (translating French) : 


*¢ The three men wore long, blue (brown) 
beards.” 


Mr. L—, (to Miss C—, ’o5): ‘* Mrs. 
Wye, beg pardon! Can you give that 
corollary ?” 


J—, '05, (during an argument in the na- 
ture class): ‘* The raven lives the longest 
of any creature.” 

Z—, 05, ‘I don’t agree with Mr. J—. 
The turtle lives the longest of any crea- 
ture. Why! some have been captured 
with lava on their backs, which was 
thrown from volcanoes four or five hun- 
dred years ago.” 


Miss M—, ’03, (translating Virgil) : 
‘* He sent a cry to heaven, such bellowing 
as a bull makes.” 


B—, ’06, (regarding an example on the 
board): ‘*I don’t see where you get 
that!’ Miss S—, ‘‘Get. what?’ B— 
‘‘ Nothing.” 

Ask Miss F—, ’04, how to pronounce 
eeryaturn. 


D—, ’o3, 
est anous”): 


Miss S—, (to Bullard, 04): ‘I do wish 
you would take life seriously.” 


(translating French (‘Il 
“118. up fous. 


New method of spelling just out. Ap- 


ply to the juniors. Terms easy. 


Z—, 05, ‘‘If equals are added to equals, 
the remaiuders are equal. 


Some of the class of 05 were taught 
from queer arithmetics in years gone by. 


Miss S—, to T—, ’04, ‘‘ Now, Train, 
don’t go off on any side-track” A sup- 
pressed murmur in the Algebra class. 


Freshman grammar: ‘‘B—, ’06, ‘‘He 


ain’t got no sense.” 

S—, 04. (translating German): ‘*Pe- 
ter’s heart commenced to tick.” 

Sophomore grammar: McD—, ’o5, 
‘*The English had risen sheep.” 
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Four or five days after report-cards are 
given out may be heard the following: 

Mr. L—, ‘*Miss your report card.” 

Miss PS eemorgot ite 

Mr. L—, * Is it signed?” 

Miss , ** No, sit.” 

Mr. L—, ‘‘\ny reason why you can 
not get it signed and bring it tomorrow?” 

Miss PU INOgrSlhua 

Mr. L—, *‘ See to it that you do.” 


C—-, ’06, who was standing on one foot, 
failed in his lesson. 
Mr. L—: C—, stand on both feet and 


you'll have a better understanding.” 


B—, ’o4, ‘‘ They levied annual taxes 
every year.” 


The sentence which contained the inde- 
pendent clause, ‘‘Is that the dog?” was be- 
ing analyzed by the 4th class in English. 
Miss J—, pointing toward the door, which 
was at that moment being opened by the 
janitor, asked, ‘‘Is that the dog?’ but the 
laughter of the class drowned her voice so 
that she could not continue. 


Miss M—, ’o5, (translating Latin): 
‘They hoped through three very powerful 
and sable (stable) nations to secure the 
control of Gaul.” 


Miss S—, (to W—, 03): ‘* Walk up, 
Walker.” 


_ Junior grammar, C—, ’o04, ‘* The peo- 
ple attack-ed it.” 


It is certainly true that we have some 
fine orators, yet there are many who still 
have ‘‘stage fright.” 


Miss S—, (one cold day in room A): 
‘Excuse me, but I am so congealed in the 
upper regions that I can’t understand very 
well.” 


‘¢ Look up, not down,” would be a good 
maxim for Miss R—, ’06, to learn, and 
not to write at the bottom of the black- 
board. 


Mr. L—, ‘*Miss S—, ‘*Can you de- 
monstrate that theorem ?” 
Miss S—, ’o5, ‘*Yes, sir.” 


Miss B—, ’05, ‘*Does the back-bone of 
an earth-worm help it to crawl?” 

How long have earth-worms had back- 
bones? 


B—, (translating): ‘*The body is 
buried, but the soul either goes up to 
heaven or down to the other place.” 


Miss S—, ‘‘Miss R—, What are you 
studying ?” 

Miss R—, ’06, ‘* Ivanhoe.” 

Miss S—: **Oh! I thought you were 
studying someone else.” 


F—, ’o4, (translating, ‘‘Vestigia ten- 
uit): ‘*He kept his foot-steps.” 


Mr. L—, (to class): ‘*‘ Who were the 
Helvetians ?” 

H—, ’o5: ‘* They were a tribe.” 

Mr. L—, (who wished to know to what 
nation they belonged): ‘* We didn’t think 
they were a flock of birds.” 


How about those rubbers? They are as 
good as a slipper. Poor Freshmen! 


B—, ’04, ‘‘Pericles divorced the wife of 
his two sons, and married Hyspacia.” 


Z—, ’05, ** Darwin first established the 
logical order of animals.” 


Who has been able to sound the depths 
of ‘* Westward Ho P” Miss B—, the English 
critic of ’04. 


Miss S—, ‘* What is respiration?” 
Miss M—’os, ‘‘ Respiration means to ex- 
pire.” Needless to say Miss S— expired. 


D—, ‘04, ‘*Socrates was a very wise 
man living about this time.” 


Mr. L—, (to Freshman) : 
you down here for?” 

Freshman: ‘* to decline a verb.” 

Mr. L—, ‘‘I guess you will have a hard 
time doing it.” 


‘¢ What are 


J. L—, ’o5, ‘* Cromwell locked the door 
(of Parliament), and put it in his pocket.” 


Miss S—, (to pupil reciting in room C) : 
‘¢ Excuse me, but 1 must look after the 
children.” 
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How modest a certain member of class 
II is! 


Train, ’04 (translating Virgil) : ‘‘A storm 
has driven us from ancient Troy, if by 
chance that name has gone through your 
ears.” 


Mr. L—, (to F—, ’06,): ‘* Who were 
you throwing chalk at ?” 

F—, ’o6, ‘‘ No one. ” 

Mr. L—, ‘‘Just throwing it around the 
room at the air and walls?” 

F—, ‘‘ No Sir, I was throwing it at C—.” 

Mr. L—, ‘*So you weren’t throwing it 
at any one, were your” 


Miss J—, ‘* What was Marmion’s train?” 
Miss S—, ’05: ‘‘ Why, I suppose it was 
a train of cars to carry him about.” 


Miss S—, 
laughed.” 


‘‘That stopping may be 


Miss J—, ’04, (translating German ‘‘ Ich 
will’s auf andere Weisse gut machen wer- 
den”): “I will make it good by white- 
washing it.” 


Miss C—, ’o5: ‘* The weather was bad 
and the soldiers came home disheartened.” 


Mr. L—, ‘‘ You may begin where Miss 
M— left off.” 
Miss S—, ‘*‘ Oh! I can’t give that part.” 


T—, ’04, (translating in Greek): ‘* Let 
him (it) be otherwise.” 


Teacher (to scholar who is about to sit 
down), ‘‘ Don’t be anxious.” 


Miss M—, ’o4, ‘‘The Athenians built a 
wall 200 miles long from Athens to 
Peiraens. 

Miss J—, ‘* What !” 

Miss M—, ‘* 200 feet long.” 


CLASSI. 
President—William J. Gilfoil. 
Vice-President, M. Grace Moseley. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Daniel H. 

Reamy. 


CLASS II. 


President—Maurice Bullard. 
Vice-President—Margaret. Alexander. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Grace M. Ma- 
loney. 
CLASS III. 


President—William Wye, Jr. 

Vice-President—-Samuel Crossman. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Bertha Con- 
ley. 

CLASS IV. 
President—Arthur Atkinson. 
Vice-President—Ralph, Adams. 
Secretary——Esther Johnson. 
Treasurer—Gladys Pond. 


ATHLETICS 


oD 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR — WILLIAM J. GILFOIL. 


Since the Advocate was published late 
last year, nothing was said of the Track 
Team. This team was formed early in 
May, 1902, with Donahue as Captain, and 
under his direction practised regularly. 
Two class meets were held at Stevens’ field, 
both of which resulted in easy victories for 
the class of 1903. Not content with this 
showing and wishing to test the abilities of 
the team further, Manager Starkweather 
next arranged a meetwith Wellesley High. 
This meet was held at the Riverside Rec- 


reation Grounds, and although the day was 
cold and rainy, several school records were 
broken. 

As usual Donahue, ’03 covered himself 
with glory by winning two firsts, three 
seconds and one third, and added greatly 
to this by breaking the school record in the 
100 yd. dash and the 440 yd. run. Some 
of the winners in the different events were: 
—’o2; Peabody, Shine and Starkweather : 
03; Donahue, Reamy and Gilfoil: 04; 
Wyeth, Smith, Low and Crossman. 
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Although beaten by Wellesley High in 
this meet, the team did not feel greatly dis- 
appointed and considered their showing a 
good one, only being beaten by a few 
points. 

We hope to see the team again organized 
and worthy to represent our school. 


Event. Name. Class, Time or Distance. 
100 yd. Dash, F. W. Donohue. 1993. 10 3-5 seconds. 
220 yd. Dash, Thomas Falvey. 1900. 24 3-5 ys 
400 yd. Run, F. W. Donohue. 1903. 58 a 
Run’g b’d Jump, Frank Peabody. r1goz. 18 ft. 1 inch. 
St’d’g b’d Jump Frank Bean, 698 Bai: Seek waa 
High Jump W.P. R. Pember. 6 itso rac 

D. H. Reamy. 1903. 

Pole Vault, } Percy. J;\Wye. . 1899. 8 ftigee™ 
Running Hop 
Step & Jump, Wm. J. Gilfoil. 1903. 37 ft. 8 1-2“ 
Shot Put, Frank Bean. 1gOI. 34 ft. 


Of the Hockey Team we have very little 
to say. Reamy was elected Captain and 
brought the team out to practice several 
times. But because of the poor skating, 


and because a suitable place could not be 
procured, no games were played. 

The Foot Ball Team played one game 
with Dedham High, but were beaten: 11 
—o. No more games were played because 
a strong enough team could not be pro- 
cured in the school. We hope that next 
year the Football Team will flourish as it 
should. 


An Athletic Association was formed, and 
next year we hope that something will be 
done worthy of the N. H.S. 


NOTES. 

Rah! Rah! Rah! Needham. 

Frank A. Bean formerly of Needham 
High, played on the Brown Team last 
year. The football men are sighing tor 
Fall. Crossman, Wye, Bullard, Stan- 
wood and Slaney are going out for the 
team next year, but Donohue, Reamy and 
Gilfoil will not return. 


EXCHANGES 
oD 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR—- LAURA A. HART. 


From year to year new exchanges are 
received; all of which have some particu- 
larly interesting stories. 

We appreciate the publications sent to us 
from various schools. 


Although we are late in publishing our 
own Advocate, we do hope that next year 
we shall be able to receive, and send a 
larger number than we have in the past. 

The most important of our exchanges 
are the following: The College Signal ; 
The Penn. Charter Magazine; The Tri- 
pod; The Owl; The Academy Journal ; 
The Imp. 


The following are some of the bright 
sayings: 

Farmer: ‘* Here, you little rascal, what 
are you doing in my apple tree?” 

Boy: ‘* Who, me? Just botanizing— 
that’s all.” —Ex. 

Teacher: ‘‘Johnnie, place the word 
toward in a sentence.” 

Johnnie: (excitedly) — ‘*I toward my 
my pants? ”—Ex. 


ELUOGICAL: 
Teacher: What is a unit of measure?” 
Scholar: ‘* One inch.” 
We wonder if the unit of a quart is one 
inch Pp—Ex. 
Dan Cupid is a marksman poor, 
Despite his love and kisses ; 


For while he always hits the mark, 
He’s always making Mrs,—-Ex. 


ENGLISH COMPARISON : 

Sir Roger de Coverley, bad. 

Life of Macaulay, worse. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, worst.—Ex. 


‘* There’s a letter from Mirandy at col- 
lege. She says she’s in love with ping- 
pong.” ‘*She is, hey? Well, she’d better 
give him up; we ain’t goin’ ter stand no 
Chinamen marryin’ into this family.”--Ex. 


Kiss is a noun, and to a high school 
girl both common and proper.—Ex. 


We hope the schools to which we send 
copies of the Advocate will put us on the 
list of their exchanges and remember us 
next year. 
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Good Bicycles Cheap 


AT 


Good Bicycle Tires cheap at 
WOODWORTH BROS. 


First-class repairing done at 
WOODWORTH BROS. 


Watch, clock and jewelry repairing at 


WOODWORTH BROS. 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS 


COMPLIMENTS OF COMPLIMENTS OF |. 


DR. MANSFIELD DR. VESTA D. MILLER 
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ROLAND F. DOWNER 
AVhite House Cate 


‘Uno’? Sandwiches. 


Railroad Square, : 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


H. A. CROSSMAN 


THE OLD ESTABLISHED LINE. 


McINTOSH’S 


NEEDHAM AND Boston E.xprEss 
Leaves Needham, 9 A. M. 


Leaves Boston, 15 Devonshire street, 16 Union 
street, and 36 Merchants Row at 2 P.M. 77 King- 
ston street, 3 P. M. 

NEEDHAM OFFICE AT E. W. HAYES’. 

Order boxes at T. J. Crossman’s, A. L. Woodruff 

& Son’s, Post Office, and J. A. Sullivan’s. 


Telephone Needham 45-5 and 53=3 LEAGUE EXPRESS 


Eggs for Hatching 


Buff and White Wyandottes 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


For prices address 
Nehoiden Poultry Yards 


14 Webster St. - 


NEEDHAM, MASS. | 


Try ’em 


Needham 


JOHN MARCHAND 


HORSE SHOER AND 
CARRIAGH IRONER 


Particular attention paid to Shoeing Over’. 
reachiug and Interfering horses. 


HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 


When in Want of FUEL 
Visit the 


NEEDHAZ7N 


Coal@ Wood Yard 


A. W. WALKUP 


LYNAS, 
GREAT PLAIN AVENUE, 


Hair Dresser 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 


DONATED BY 


P. E. RILEY 
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WM. GORSE & CO. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


sEAMLESS HEEL Plastic Stockings 


HIGHLANDVILLE, TASS. 


Compliments of 


R. B. WALKER 


Zirngiebel’s Conservatories 


CUT FLOWERS AND 
FUNERAL DESIGNS 


A Specialty. 


DENYS ZIRNGIEBEL, JR. 


Corner Oak and Chestnut Sts. Needham 


BUCKLEY BROS. 
PLUMBING, 
HEATING, 
VENTILATING. 
NEEDHAM, MASS, 


Dentistry 
DR. F. E. WAINING 


Office, Fowler’s Block, Opp. Common 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Compliments of 


T, J. CROSSMAN 


TRY THE 


Needham Dairy Farm 


AND HAVE YOUR 
MUL RYVSiee Lay 


“PURE” AND “FRESH” IN FACT, 
AS WELL AS IN NAME 


H. HARRIS EATON 


DONATED BY 
B. L. BROWN, 


Boots, Shoes and Rubbers, 
Gents’ Furnishings 


Cunard and Dominion Lines 


SAILING LISTS and 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
FURNISHED on APPLICATION 


J. J, WHETTON 


AGENT 
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Compliments of 


Dr. KINGSBURY. 


Telephones 4825-5 Main, - - and 47-7 Needham. 
G. W. Tisdale @ Son, 
Auctioneers, 
Real Estate & Insurance Brokers. 
101 Tremont St, - 


BOSTON, MASS. 


G. W. TISDALE, Webster St., Needham. 
F. C. TISDALE, 28 Northern Ave., Dorchester. 


Room 811, 


Ladies’ Corset Covers, Vests and Drawers 
and Combination Suits. 
Men’s Combination ‘Suits. 


Adults’ Bands. 


Needham 
Cash Market, 


HOM, MEAT AND CANNED Ds, 


C. W. Woodbury. 


EDGAR H. BOWERS 
Fire Insurance Agency 


OFFICIALLY REPRESENTS 
Reliable Mnttal and Stock Companies 
Justice of the Peace and Conveyancer 
OFFICE AT RESIDENCE 


282 Great Plain Ave., - NEEDHAM 


Infants’ Shirts and Bands. 
Infants’ and Ladies’ Mittens, 
Infants’ Leggin Drawers, etc. 


The William Carter Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Highlandville, - - 


A.B. DRESSER 


News Dealer, 
Boston Daily Papers. 


I have no interest in the sale of papers elsewhere 


than the Post Office and vicinity. 
Agent for Dedham Steam Laundry. 


Massachusetts. 


Compliments of 


Dr. EDWIN W., SMITH. 
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VIRGIL A. ROWE Joseph Willett 


Registered Pharmacist Coal, Wood &, Fertilizers 


Carter’s Block Highlandville Telephone 42-2, NEEDHAM 


Compliments of 


OLIVER CRISP 


DEALER IN 


Beef, Pork, Lard, Hams, Foultry, 
Oysters, Fruit, Vegetables, j. B. THORP E 


Canned Goods. etc. 
Low’s Block, Highlandville 


Knit Goods 


Donated by 
WILLIAM F. EATON 


ELECTRICIAN 
Houses wired for Electric Lighting 
Telephone Lines Installed E. W ‘ HAYES 
Electric Bells put in 
Special attention given to wiring and all 
Electric Repair work. Moderate Prices 


Residence, Eaton Square, NEEDHAM, [lass, 


Compliments of 


LOHER BROTHERS 


High Grade 
GEO E WYE Specialties 


Butter, Tea, Coffee, Lowest Prices 


South Main St., Natick 
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NEEDHAM MARKET ALGER E. EATON, 
vfs TEAMING and 


Pheiee Malet Du FURNITURE MOVING 


Choice Butter, fresh every Tuesday from WALTER A. WOOD MOWING MACHINES 
the Capitol Creamery, Montpelier, Vt. 


THOMAS SUTTON 


RAKES AND TEDDERS 


FOR SALE 
Tel. 41-5, NEEDHAM 
COMPLIMENTS OF GEORGE K°€LARKE 
JUDGE GROVER 70 Kilby Street, - BOSTON 
RESIDENCE, NEEDHAM 
The New Fad JOHN F. BROOKS CO. 
Have you heard of it? Every conceivable MANUFACTURERS OF 


article is now made of 


HANDKERCHIEFS INFANTS’ FINE SHIRTS 


All materials for this work as well as Dry 


Goods of best quality can be had at Bands, Mittens, Etc. 


MRS. K, B. SCOTTON’S, _Highlandville | HIGHLANDVILLE, - - MASS. 


JARVIS CARTWRIGHT 


SerpEiens) oom 


CHESTNUT ST., : NEEDHAM 
SUPPLIED YOU BY Cut Flowers and Floral Designs 


DONATED BY 


Geoe- Gi ‘Melntosh 


EDWARD VAILE 


NEEDHAM, - . - MASS. THE HAIRDRESSER 
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Needham Nutsery 


Local Nursery Goods 
Choicest Kinds 


W. A. GATES, - Manager 
Tel..24-2, NEEDHAM 
WALTHAM LAUNDRY 


GEO. TWIGG, Agent 
Cheaper than you can do it at home. 


Plain List: Sheets, Pillow Slips, Towels, Table 
Cloths, Spreads and Napkins: The above specified 
will be taken at 


25 Cents Per Dozen 
allowing six large pieces to the dozen. 


Telephone 46-2, ~ - NEEDHAM 


The Highland Mill 


Established 1880 


MOSELEY @ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fine Ribbed Underwear and 
Knit Goods 


HIGHLANDVILLE, - - MASS. 


John J. Morgan 
FTPIANOSZ 


Of all makes sold at lowest prices 


For Cash or on Instalments 


H. S. Locke & Son 


DEALERS IN 


L Wi 7 EB ES RR 


Cc. C. PATTEN, D.D.S. 
16 Arlington St. 


BOSTON, = - Mass. 


AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES 
Telephone 22-2, - Needham 
Compliments of. we 


EDIWARD E. 


BABB & CO. 


Have your Catering done by 


McCORMACK, The BAKER 


Ice Cream and Bakery Supplies a Specialty 


Needham Cash Store 


BEST GOODS. 
LOWEST PRICES, 


Satisfaction. That’s all 


A. L. Woodruff & Son 


Established in 1888 


CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AND 


Dealers in Chemicals, Druggists’ Sundries, etc. Special attention paid 
to furnishing chemicals for High School and College Laboratories 


20-38 Merrimac St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


SelliteetOCAL PAPER: 


THE NEEDHAM CHRONICLE 


G. W, SOUTHWORTH, PROPRIETOR 


J. A. SULLIVAN, .«- PHARMACIST 


Public Telephone Station 
KINGSBURY BLOCK, - 2 NEEDHAM 


Glearance Values on Merahandise 


RIGHT WHEN YOU NEED THEMi 
AN ILLUSTRATION——— 


900 Yds. Best 50c. et Ik Gingham, 2c 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN EVERY SECTION.” 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED. 
WE GIVE BLUE TRADING STAMPS 


DP. ADAMS BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 


188 to 189 Moos Street 
Opp. the Post Office, => 3 | WALTHAM 
DOLAN, ¢6¢e Beading Mruggist of Matick 


Our Prescription Department is in charge of Registered Pharmacists, graduates of the Mass. College 
Pharmacy. We can save you 25 per cent. by leaving your Prescriptions here. We would remind you that 
we are still leading in up-to-date drinks at the Soda Fountain. 


OUR SPECIALTIES ; ICE CREAM SODA, GOLLEGE ICES WITH CRUSHED FRUIT 


Many suitable articles for travelling and vacation to be found at our store. 


P. A. DOLAN, Ph. G., Pharmacist 
15 CLARK’S BLOCK, “ - as NATICK, MASS. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR RELIABLE UP-TO-DATE STYLES IN 


Clothing, Furnishings & Hats 
Call and see us 


BEAL & HEALEY, MASONIC BLOCK, NATICK 


